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? NROTC Quota Plan Several institutions having Naval ROTC units have 
Cause of Concern expressed to the Council their concern over a new 


policy recently announced by the Bureau of Naval 
. Personnel regarding the determination of quotas for Regular students. In the past 
the policy has been to distribute the total annual input as equally as possible 
among units. Under the new plan, the units have been divided into four groups, 
with quotas ranging from 2 to 45 students. 
The following explanation has been supplied, on request, by Captain J. R. 
Leeds, USN, Assistant Chief for Education and Training, Bureau of Naval Personnel. 


"Since the inauguration of the Regular NROTC Program, in 1946, identical input 

quotas of newly-selected Regular candidates have been established each April for all 
of the NROTC Institutions. The actual inputs were not equal, however, for all col- 
leges. This was due to such factors as (1) late resignations of candidates previously 
accepted by the colleges, (2) limitations placed by the candidates upon the colleges 
they were willing to attend and (3) deadline dates established by some institutions 

a beyond which they were unable to accept additional nominations to fill late vacancies. 


"Every effort was made, however, to give each college the same number of new Regular 

" students each year. This was done in spite of the widely-divergent costs of educat- 

ing midshipmen at different institutions, as well as the great variations in the 

percentages of career officers being obtained from the fifty-two institutions. In 

most instances, only a small percentage of the graduates of the high priced insti- 

tutions elect to make the Navy a career. Consequently, the Navy was faced with a 

choice between obtaining graduates of the high tuition institutions for shorter 

periods of Naval service or graduates of other institutions who, in larger numbers, 
i make the Navy a career. 


: "The simple economics of the situation led us naturally to assess the career product 

: we are obtaining from the NROTC program in terms of dollars expended. The only sub- 

i) stantial variables involved were the costs of tuition and the percentage of career 
officers being obtained from the 52 institutions. The NROTC colleges were grouped 
broadly into categories in accordance with the current cost of producing a career 
Naval officer. This procedure, by no means, makes all institutions equal. It will 
still cost the Navy considerably more, at current rates, to obtain a career officer 
from the high tuition schools than from many other institutions. 


"As a result of the foregoing factors, the NROTC institutions received quotas of 
25, 29, 37 or 45 students. The number of colleges in each of the groups was, 
respectively, 15, 9, 12 and 16. This new plan will very definitely assist the 

Navy in financing its overall training programs, since a very significant saving in 
funds will be achieved. The only alternative would have been to disestablish some 
Units or to decrease further the national overall input. The latter action would 


result in the Navy obtaining fewer officers than will be needed from this year's 
input class. 


"The new plan of variable quotas is considered sound in principle and is expected 
to be continued. Due to the extreme variations which have arisen in the rates 
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paid by the Navy at the different institutions, and the likelihood of these 
variations continuing, a return to the old system of equal numbers at all schools : 
is considered highly unlikely." 1 


It is understood that the Naval ROTC institutions, through their own associ- 
ation, will soon determine what concerted action, if any, should be taken with 
regard to this change in theprogram, which their representatives say was made by ; 
tee pare of Naval Personnel without prior consultation with the institutions 

nvolved. 


Senate Is Urged To Restoration of the full amount of the appropri- 
Approve NSF Budget ation requested by the National Science Founda- 


tion has been urged by President Arthur S. Adams 

of the Council. He has sent the following letter to Senator Warren G. Magnuson, 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Independent Offices and General Government Matters ; 
of the Senate Committee on Appropriations: | 


"The American Council on Education, through its Committee on Relationships 
of Higher Education the Federal Government, has authorized me to express to the 
Subcommittee on Independent Offices and General Government Matters of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations its conviction that the programs of the National Science 
Foundation are of fundamental importance to the educational and scientific progress 
of the United States, and that the request of the Foundation for a 199 budget of 
$140,000,000 merits the most careful consideration. 

"We are gratified to note that the House has approved that part of the budget- 
ary request which would allocate $40,000,000 in support of basic research, and 
hope that your committee will find it possible to grant similar approval. The 
Council strongly supports a larger volume of basic research for several reasons, 
one being that basic research is an essential part of any general program to in- 
crease the number of graduate students in science and engineering, an expansion 
which is vital to success in meeting the fast-growing demand for college teachers 
in these areas. We also favor restoration of the $5.3 million for research 
facilities which was omitted by the House, but which is highly important to the 
nation's scientific advance. 

"The Council, representing more than 1,000 colleges and universities, and 
more than 140 educational organizatious, has a special interest in the National 
Science Foundation's program in support of scientific manpower and is pleased to 
note that the House has approved the full request for $54,220,000 designated for 
the continuing programs in this area. We are concerned, however, that the request 
for $27,000,000 for new programs in this area was disapproved. 

"It should be noted that this omission would mean the loss of such proposals 
as the Summer Study Program for Graduate Teaching Assistants in Science and Mathe- 
matics, the Training Grants Program, the Summer Conferences in Science and Mathe- 
matics for College Teachers, the Undergraduate Laboratory Training program, the 
Teacher Self-Improvement program, the University-Associated Small College pro- 
gram, and others. The Council's Committee on Relationships of Higher Education to 
the Federal Government, having given specific consideration to these new programs, 
strongly recommends that they be restored as an important factor in improving the 
quality and increasing the quantity of the nation's supply of scientists and other 
workers with technical training. These men and women are a critical need of the 
United States if we are to ensure the high quality of instruction so essential to 
the maintenance of our position of world technological leadership. 

"The National Science Foundation by sound and well-considered policies and 
procedures since its founding in 1950 has won the confidence of the teachers and 
the administrative leaders in American education. We believe that funds made 
available to the Foundation are wisely and profitably expended. It is our 
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opinion, therefore, that failure to provide adequate funds at this crucial time 
for the activities of the National Science Foundation might well prove to be an 
economy of tragic consequences to the United States." 


Education's Critics The extended hearings before the Senate Com- 
Should Accept Their mittee on Labor and Public Welfare on science 
Grave Responsibility and education for national defense have recently 


been published. From the great volume of material 
encompassed in more than 1600 pages the following excerpt from the statement by 
Lee A. DuBridge, president of the California Institute of Technology, has been 
selected for reproduction. It is especially important because it applies to the 
extensive discussion of education which has been raging in recent months. The 
statement was made before the Committee on January 23, 1958. 


The problems of education are too complex to be solved by simple 
sweeping generalizations or pat slogans or panaceas. 

At the same time, while our educational system is a vast one and 
a relatively strong one, it is also a very sensitive one. It can be 
seriously damaged by ill-considered actions, by well-meaning but uni- 
formed attacks, by irresponsible or hastily conceived reforms. 

Financially, our educational system is big business. Yet it can- 
not be judged or governed by the laws and standards of the factory or 
the market place. Its purpose is not to produce either products or 
profits, but to improve men's minds. And as we are all aware, the 
mind of man is a subtle and complex thing. It is not always even pos- 
sible to determine whether a particular experience has improved or de- 
based it. It may be many years before the full effects of a childhood 
incident will take effect. 

For these reasons, I urge that the members of Congress and the 
American people approach the task of improving or changing our educa- 
tional system with extreme care and caution, and with an especially 
deep sense of responsibility. Our system faces difficult problems; it 
has deplorable weaknesses and has urgent needs. But let us epproach 
these tasks with the type of care which a watchmaker gives to a delicate 
and valuable watch, rather than use the methods suitable for a wrecked | 
locomotive or a damaged battleship. | 

I have said that the American educational system is a great system. 
I want to underline that fact. As we discuss its faults and weaknesses, 
its problems and needs, we must never forget that we are talking about 
the most magnificent system of education ever developed by any people 
at any time in any place. For 300 years the people of this country have 
been building an educational system adapted to the needs of the country, 
and to the hopes, aspirations, and talents of its people. Never before 
in history has a nation ever dreamed of, much less nearly achieved, the 
ideal of education for every boy and girl up to the limits of his talents 
and ambition, and without regard to social, racial, or economic status. 
If our achievement is not yet complete, if our attainments are not yet 
perfect, we must still be conscious of the fact that we have hitched 
our wagon to a star, and if we have not yet reached the stars, we have 
still gone far beyond what any other people have gone, bar none. 

And so again, I repeat, we must approach our task of improving 
our educational system still further with a deep humility, with a 
realization that we are dealing with something which is already great 
and fine and precious; a system which, in its best aspects, at least, 
has not been surpassed in the world. 
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Nevertheless, we must at the same time recognize that an edu- 
cational system, no matter how fine, is not like a monument, a great 
Taj Mahal, which, once built, is perfect and unchangeable for all time. 
Our educational system, like out Nation, is great, not because it is 
fixed and immutable, but because it is flexible; because it can change 
to meet the needs of changing times. Every generation, every decade, 
every year, brings new problems. And while certain basic principles 
remain unchanged, our educational system, like our whole country, must 
adapt itself to changing needs. 

In recent months the American people have been forced to recognize 
that the problems they will face in the second half of the 20th century 
are very different from the problems they have ever faced before, for 
the age of space has dawned. And with this new age there has dawned 
also a great new challenge to our Nation, a new challenge to its leader- 
ship, to its ideals, to its way of life. For the past 100 years we have 
had every reason to believe that our American system of politics, of 
economics, of education, could easily make us superior to all other 
countries. Today we are faced with another nation which challenges 
our superiority; another nation which asserts that it has a better 
system of government, of economics, of social organization, of educa- 
tion. The U.S.S.R. presents us today not only with a challenge of 
military supremacy; but also with the challenge of technological, and 
scientific, and intellectual supremacy as well. 

One hundred years ago of course the United States did not aspire 
to world leadership; 10 years ago world leadership had apparently been 
thrust upon us; today, when our world leadership is a vital necessity 
to maintain the existence of the democratic system, that leadership is 
seriously challenged by a dictatorial power. We must, therefore, 
obviously, examine every aspect of our national life to make certain 
that our sources of strength are secure. 

It is not that sputnik alone has forced us into this position. 
The rising threat of the Soviet power has been visible for many years. 
But sputnik has served as a dramatic symbol of the Russian danger. We 
can indeed be very thankful that sputnik has awakened the American 
people to their dangers. and to their opportunities before it is too late. 

Now the strength of our Nation, and the strength of the Soviet 
Union, depends on many things. It depends on our national resources; 
it depends on our industrial productivity; it depends on our military 
preparedness; it depends on the courage, determination, and spiritual 
strength in our country of 170 million people. Our strength also 
depends on how intelligently we employ all of these spiritual and 
material resources. And the national intelligence of a democracy 
clearly depends on having millions of well-educated people. 

Our intellectual resources, in other words, are the key to our 
future, and so it is imperative that they not be neglected. 


Ireland's Schools An unpretentious little pamphlet that reached 
Judged Not Tdeal the Council office from Ireland the other day 


gives small comfort to those who incline to the 
belief that a European system of education has a sort of inherent superiority to 
the American system. The pink paper cover enfolds an article, reprinted from 
the University Review, entitled "Some Thoughts on Our Educational Discontents" 
by T. J. MeElligott. A few of the choicer passages follow: 
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Next to our pillar boxes, probably the most distinctive monument 

. recalling English rule in Ireland, is the system of education. And, 
even as our pillar boxes have got a coating of a colour which appeals 
to national sentiment, so also has the inherited educational system 
been made more pleasing to the native eye by the addition of Irish. 
When the Irish State took over the system from the British in 1922 it 
destroyed what was most valuable in that system when it suppressed the 
two Commissions which, up to that date, had supervised the work of the 
primary and secondary schools. I am convinced that, whatever may be 
the merits of a Civil Service to deal with other aspects of the nation's 
life, it is utterly unsuited to deal with Education. The Civil Service 
is not a pliable enough instrument to adapt itself easily to the ever- 
changing needs of different generations. Again the Commission offered 
a possibility of associating persons of educational standing and ex- 
perience with the activities of the Department of Education. It is an 
integral part of our Constitution that departments which spend the 
public money should be represented by a Minister responsible to the 
Oireachtas. Under the party system this means that the Education 
Minister comes into office with his party, goes out with it however 
efficient he may be, and is rarely likely to be turned out however in- 
efficient he may be. The system, which was designed to secure parlia- 
mentary control, works out in a manner quite the reverse. The Minister 
himself is responsible to the Oireachtas, that is to the party whips, 
who have no real interest in educational efficiency, with the result 
that the permanent officials, who are the real authors of educational 
policy, are responsible to nobody. 

Whatever is the cause, no one will deny that there is indifference 
to education in Ireland today. It is a measure of that indifference 
that neither after-dinner speakers nor candidates seeking the support 
of the electorate ever mention education. (The speeches at College 
Union dinners I disregard. They contain nothing but opaque thoughts of 
a timorous, unadventurous nature.) Partition, the Irish language, the 
ban on foreign games and the Dairy Shorthorncow are “live” issues. Yet 
a system of education which has failed to train people to think for 
themselves has left a legacy of woolly, uninformed thought and un- 
reasoned prejudice on these very subjects. .. 

I do not deny the usefulness of the respective organizations which 
plead the case of secondary, primary and vocational teachers. But I 
suggest that attention should also be given, not so much to the very 
legitimate demands of the teachers, but to the needs of pupils and the 
people. Is it educationally sound to teach pupils Latin as if it was 
a jigsaw puzzle and Irish as if they were without the God-given gift 
of speech! Need the French text for Leaving Certificate candidates 
be seventy-three years old! Why set, for Leaving Certificate pupils 
taking History, a period--1400 A.D. to 1500 A.D. --for which there is 
no text: ... 

Since the foundation of the state the profession of teaching has 

neither widened its appeal nor increased its prestige. Salary, public 
status, opportunity for initiative and advancement--all these are in- 
adequate. This is achasteningthought. It must inevitably mean that 
the best brains and the finest intellects of the country are attracted 
elsewhere than to the profession which has most need of them. . . 

Parents who express dissatisfaction with the qualifications of 
those instructing their children will be interested in the words of 
the Rev. Thomas Foy, M.A., of Summerhill College, Sligo; “Extra degrees 
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or diplomas do not count financially or educationally. Knowledge of 
the set texts and learned notes appended is all that is required. No 

scope of any kind is left to the teacher with ideas. He is even 

penalised financially for having gained any experience abroad!" The 

result is as anticipated; there is a premium on mediocrity, and the 

quality of the teaching suffers. .. 

A student's aptitudes and abilities do not always reveal them- 
selves early in life, and many possess potentialities which cannot be 
discovered or assessed by any type of examination. Our system is 
geared to propel pupils through examinations which do not attempt to 
discover such qualities as character, industry and tenacity. .. 

The extent and quality of the education given to any boy depends 
in nine cases out of ten on the depths of his father's purse! A 
system which produces this state of affairs is a sorry education, and 
except words have lost their meaning, it cannot be called popular edu- 
cation. It is forty years since Pearse referred to the shameful 
snobbery which characterised our educational system and recalled a 
time when "at Clonard, Kieran, the son of a carpenter, sat in the same 
class as Colmeille, the son of a king." Today we have restored the 
caste system, and higher education is denied those without the neces- 
sary money qualification. The professions and the Civil Service are 
the monopoly of the middle classes: the labourer's son, when he comes 
to fourteen, puts down the pen and picks up the shovel. . . 

The state has succeeded in perpetuating two evils: it compels 
the most brilliant graduates to emigrate to countries where their 
talents will be adequately rewarded and it compels the schools to lay 
a heavy burden of fees on the parents. .. 

Before leaving the vexed question of the state and its financial 
obligations to the schools, we should ask ourselves whether refinement 
of taste is being adequately cultivated, and whether there is such free- 
dom and flexibility within the educational fabric as will provide 
suitable environment for the development of constructive ability. I 
feel that the ends of true education would be better served if, even a 
few, schools, unhampered by Department programmes and unwilling to 
stretch all youthful minds on the same Prostrusten bed, were to be es- 
tablished in the country. The state, far from refusing to recognize 
such schools and the teachers who teach therin, should welcome them. 
As it is, there is no distinguishing mark between the products of our 
leading secondary schools. All are as alike as a row of buttons on a 
ecard. The failure to develop the personality of each individual is at 
once a measure of the success of the system and a measure of the fail- 
ure of our Christianity to influence the teaching in our schools. 

Few schools teach any subject other than those appearing on the 
list of examination subjects. The pupil's range of activity is nar- 
rowed and he cannot be blamed if he thinks that he goes simply to 
gather marks. All the boundless and irrepressible vitality of youth 
is checked and not directed, as it should be, into useful channels. 
Where no activity exists, there is ever the peril of stagnation. 
Though, heaven knows, in compelling the pupils to change blazers and 
uniforms every few months as if they were chameleons and not Christians 
and, in compelling them to race home and consume a mid-day mean in 
half-an-hour as if they were greyhounds, the schools do their share to 
promote, at least, physical activity. 
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Facilities Survey The U. S. Office of Education distributed in 
Part II, Under Way April the questionnaire for Part II of the 


College and University Facilities Survey. This 
"Inventory of Existing Facilities" may be burdensome and expensive to some insti- 
tutions, particularly large ones, which do not have records which can easily be 
translated into answers to the questions asked. The U. S. Office of Education has 
asserted, however, that this initial procedure will never have to be followed 
again, because it is proposed to keep the inventory up-to-date by asking that one 
of the cards be filled in and sent to the Office when a new building is constructed 
or an old one rehabilitated or razed. 

There is no question that complete, accurate information concerning college 
and university facilities will be useful in the months and years ahead. Congress 
is showing an increasing interest this spring in measures to provide Federal sup- 
port for academic as well as housing facilities. A sound factual basis is essen- 
tial for informed discussion of these and other issues. It has been suggested 
that the information will similarly have value for state legislatures and for those 
who finance private institutions. It is therefore hoped that all institutions re- 


ceiving the questionnaire will return the requested data as expeditiously as pos- 
sible. 


Veterans' Programs The number of students in colleges and universi- 
Continue Decrease ties who receive support from programs administered 


by the Veterans Administration has decreased by 
more than 35,000 during the past year, according to a VA report dated March 31. 
Preliminary estimates are used for March 1958 and compared with final figures for 
March 1957. The number of veterans receiving vocational rehabilitation under P.L. 
16 decreased from 492 to 359. Only 279 veterans of World War II are now enrolled 
under P, L. 346 as against 895 last year. The number of veterans enrolled under 
P.L. 550 has decreased from 477,524 to 440,423. The only increase in any of the 
programs is under P.L,. 634, War Orphans' Educational Assistance. The number in- 


creased from 2,694 last year to 5,096 this year. The net decrease for all programs 
is 35,548. 


Testimony On 15h Rider President Carroll V. Newsom of New York University 
To Be Offered On May 13 will present testimony for the American Council 


on Tuesday, May 13, before the Senate Subcommittee 
on Appropriations for the Departments: of Labor, and Health, Education, and Welfare 


concerning the restrictive rider on HEW research programs, recently approved for 
the second year by the House, which provides as follows: "None of the funds pro- 
vided herein shall be used to pay any recipient of a grant for the conduct of a 
research program an amount for indirect expenses in connection with such project 
in excess of 15 per centum of the direct costs." 

When this 154 ceiling on the indirect costs of research contracts with the 
colleges and universities was first voted by the House in 1957, without opportunity 
for hearings, a vigorous statement in opposition to the ceiling was presented for 
the American Council and other groups before the Senate Subcommittee by Philip J. 
May, comptroller and treasurer of Michigan State University. The Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations omitted the rider from its report, but in the conference 
with the House Committee that followed last year, the House position prevailed. 
(See this Bulletin, Vol. VI, Nos. 16, 20, 22, 27.) 

In an effort to have the 15% ceiling omitted from this year's appropriation 
bill, Dr. Lowell T. Coggeshall, dean, Division of Biological Sciences, University 
of Chicago, testified before the Subcommittee on Labor--Health, Education, and 
Welfare of the House Committee on Appropriations on February 25, 1958. He 
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appeared as president of the American Cancer Society and president of the Asso- 
ciation of American Medical Colleges. The House nevertheless on March 27 approved, 
after limited debate, the appropriation bill with the 15% ceiling. (See this 
Bulletin, Vol. VII, Nos. 9 and 11.) 

If, as it is hoped, the Senate Committee again omits the rider from its re- 
port, the issue will be decided by the House and Senate conferees as last year. 
The membership of the House Committee on Appropriations is listed in Vol. VII, 

No. 9 of this Bulletin. 


Retired Officers The National Science Foundation has made public 
Needed By Schools a report which calls for increased use of re- 


tired military officers as teachers of mathe- 

matics, science, and engineering courses at the high school level. The Foundation- 
sponsored study was conducted by the Public Management Research Institute in con- 
sultation with an advisory council whose chairman was Lt. Gen. W. S. Paul, USA-Ret., 
president of Gettysburg College and president of the Retired Officers Association. 

The advisory council recommended that the Defense Department disseminate in- 
formation to the services about the critical need for high school science and 
mathematics teachers. The Council said that the National Science Foundation 
should provide necessary financial assistance to make it possible for retired 
officers to prepare for post-retirement teaching careers through appropriate re- 
fresher courses. It was also recommended that officials responsible for obtaining 
and certifying high school teachers be encouraged to utilize retired officers. 

At present, special teacher training courses for retired officers are given 
at Purdue University, Duke University, and the University of California, but without 
the financial assistance for participants that is urged in the new study. 


Foundation Chairman H. Rowan Gaither, Jr., chairman of the board of 
Announces Retirement trustees of the Ford Foundation, has informed the 


trustees that he will relinquish the chairmanship | 
at the annual meeting of the Foundation in December in order to resume his law | 
practice and other interests in San Francisco. 

Mr. Gaither will continue to serve as a trustee of the Foundation. He has 
been a trustee since March, 193 when he was elected president. He succeeded 
Henry Ford II as chairman of the Board in May, 1956 and served as both chairman 
and president until October, 1956 when Henry T. Heald was named president. 

Mr. Gaither is a partner in the San Francisco law firm of Cooley, Crowley, 
Gaither, Godward, Castro, and Huddleson. He is a director and former board chair- 
man of the Pacific National Bank of San Francisco. He helped organize the Rand 
Corporation in 1948 and is chairman of the board of trustees. Rand is a non- 
profit institution that does research for the U.S. Air Force and other government 
agencies. 
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